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ODE TO MEMORY. 


BY HENRY NEELE. 
Man giveth up the ghost, and where ts he?” —Jos. 


And where is he? not by the side, 
Whose every want he loved to tend; 
Not o’er those vallies wandering wide, 
Where sweetly lost he oft would wend. 
That form belov’d he marks no more, 
Those scenes admired no more shall see: 
Those scenes are lovely as before; 
And she as fair—but where is he? 


No, no, the radiance is not dim, 
That used to gild his favourite hill, 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still; 
But, ah! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his garden be, 
The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper ** where is he?” 


His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
But where is now this proud display? 
His riches, honours, pleasures, all 
Desire could frame-—but where are they? 
And he, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seem’d proudly strong—and where is he? 


The church-yard bears an added stone, 
The fireside shows a vacant chair, 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And death displays his banner there; 
The life has gone, the breath has fled, 
And what has been no more shall be; 
The well-known form—the welcome tread;— 
Oh! where are they, and where is he? 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


THE NOBLE FRIENDS. 

At the period when the virtues of chivalry most 
flourished, and gallantry in war, constancy in love, 
and devotedness in friendship were most extolled 
and practised, two young knights, the sons of neigh- 
bour counts, arese in Bologna. Equal in birth, and 
initiated in the military exercises, which then en- 
grossed the attention of princes, and could alone at- 
tract the eyes of beauty, they were distinguished 
not only for their skill and valour, but much more 
by an invariable friendship, which began in child- 
hood and increased with every ripening year. They 
were known in Bologna by the name of The Friends; 
they were seen constantly together, confidents and 
partakers in each others’ pleasures and amusements, 
and however addicted to the follies of youth, never, 
amidst them all, Jost sight of the tie which bound 
them to each other. Their meetings were like the 
meetings of long separated lovers; and parents would 
exhort their children to emulate in their fraternal 
affection the friendship of these. Nor was this at- 
tachment without touching obligations on either side 
to strengthen it. Surprised in sorhe rash adventure, 


Francesco owed his liberty, perhaps his life, to the 
courage of Arturo, who unshrinkingly bore blows 
and menaces til! his friend could save himself from 
the fury of his pursuers. On the other hand, as Ar- 
turo was returning late in a dark night from an in- 
trigue, an assassin, posted at his own door, would 
have made him a victim to a rival’s resentment, had 
not Francesco, who had carefully watehed his friend, 
and tracked him from the dwelling of his mistress, 
intercepted the blow, and turned it into the assail- 
ants own bosom. It was then that, having retired 
to the chamber of Francesco, amid the overflowings 
of gratitude of the one, and of joy of the other at be- 
ing the happy instrument of his friend's preservation, 
they solemnly pledged themselves that neither love, 
ambition, nor any thing in life should obliterate the 
claims of friendship. 

Shortly after this event, a subject of universal in- 
terest arose; a tournament was to be held in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, and these young cham- 
pions determined to appear there united in arms, 
like the twin-warriors of ancient mythology, chal- 
lenging the whole chivalry of Italy to contend with 
them the palm of warlike enterprise. The field was 
made ready; the people flocked in throngs from vari- 
ous quarters to witness the achievements, while the 
fairest ladies of Bologna, having put on their bright- 
est looks and richest garbs, took their places, ready 
to honour the victors with smiles and applause. In 
those days, at a tournament, the appearance of anew 
and beautiful face was looked for with no less anxie- 
ty than it is now in a fashionable assembly. There 
the young damsel was first exposed to the gaze of 
multitudes, and caught, for the first time, the glanee 
ofadmiration. It was therefore not likely to dimin- 
ish the eclat of this tournament, when it was noised 
abroad that a lady of Bologna, of the noblest rank 


and most exquisite beauty, was to grace it with her 


presence. She was extremely young, and had been 
carefully secluded from the eyes of all except her 
relations, yet the supposed perfection of her charms 
was the more believed from the pains taken to con- 
ceal them. In this instance, such exaggerated ac- 
counts did not, as too often happens, lead to disap- 
pointment. Whenshe appeared every eye turned 
towards her, and every eye was gratified. Her form 
was most graceful, and her features were of such 
a cast as the painter afterwards delighted to repre- 
sent as belonging to a Madonna or St. Cecilia; so 
spirited, dignified, and celestial, as almost seeming 
to despise the endowments of nature, conscious of 
the superior soul which animated them. At once 
the name of the Donna Maria became the word to be 
breathed in battle, or at the festive board; inthe one 
as the incitement to heroic action, in the other 
as the inspirer of the softest emotions. The two 
adventurous knights were successful in their ren- 


most exertions by the sight of this so celebrated 
beauty. From her hands they received the meed of 
valour, and from her look, they both caught the deep- 
est passion. But each, fearful of awaking a kindred 
flame in the bosom of the other, did not lisp a 
syllable of the love they felt: full of confidence on 
every other point, and loquacious upon the minutest 
circurfistance of their warlike mimicries, they sedu- 
lously abstained from touching on their pleasing 
hopes. They chose separate hours for their visit- 
ings; never in the preserice of each other expressed 
the pleasure they experienced in her society, but 
acted in this with the cautiousness of determined en- 
emies. 

The passion of these two men for the same object 
soon became obvious to others, and excited an in- 
tense interest to know how it would affect their con- 
duct towards each other. ‘ Now it willbe seen,” 
it was said, “to what this boasted friendship will 
amount when put in opposition toa stronger pas- 
sion; jealousy will make them but the more bitter 
enemies.” Those who observed them with the ex- 
pectation of such a result, observed in vain. No out- 
ward estrangement followed. Itrather seemed that 
their feelings, in consequence, became more tender 
than before; and that conscious of being in this one 
respect less confiding, less true to their friendship, 
they strove by every little attention—by a thousand 
little kindnesses of manner, of act, and of look, to 
prove the depth of their attachment. 

Arturo, more bold and confident, was making ra- 
pid advances in the affections of Maria, when his 
love was further favoured by chance. An honoura- 
ble mission was sent to a neighbouring state, and 
Francesco was selected as the envoy. He was re- 
luctantly compelled to tear himself from the scenes 
of love and friendship, and after having taken a brief 
and half-distracted leave of his mistress, turned to 
embrace his friend. Though they had carefully 
avoided mentioning to each other their sentiments 
of attachment to Maria, they had not long remained 
unsuspected. But in this moment of anguish passion 
would have utterance. ‘Farewell, dearest of friends!’ 
exclained Francesco,—‘ yet Arturo, deep as is my 
sorrow at our separation, a stronger pang now tears 
my bosom—I leave you my friend, and Hleave a rival 
in that friend. Is it not so? You turn aside your 
head—why did I ask? I knew it must be so.—But 
let us be generous—let us be true. Promise not to 
take advantage of my absence to prosper your suit 
with Maria.’ Arturo, deeply affected, said,—‘I pro- 
mise.’ They then exchanged swords—embraced—— 


and parted. 
The first week elapsed, and Arturo kept his word: 


but in the second he was visited by the favourite | 


maid of Maria, whose good will he had propitiated 
by valuable gifis. She remonstrated with bim on the 


counters, doubly animated as they were to their ut- | folly of neglecting the opportunity offered by the 
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the opportunity offered by the absence of Francesco; 
she asked him ifa bride was less dear than a friend; 
and declared that Maria was already his, and would 
at once accept him as her Jover. Persuaded at last, 
he forgot the vows of friendship—he flew to her 
house, and departed happy in the acknowledged re- 
ciprocation of his love. But the perfidy, of which he 
had been guilty, damped his joy; and he determined, 
when Francesco returned, to disclose to him every 
circumstance of his wooing, and leave him to decide 
his fate. Maria, noble in spirit as in birth, confirmed 
his resolution, and they agreed to keep their attach- 
ment a secret from their nearest relations, until it 
should be sanctioned by the approval cf Francesco. 


However cautiously they proceeded, they could 
not escape the jealous eye of Albruno, another suitor 
of Maria, who was at once conspicuous for rank, 
fortune, and personal prowess. Seconded by the 
wishes of her family, to whom he had previously made 
overtures, and confident in his skill, he caused a 
great tournament to be proclaimed, and proposed, as 
the prize, with the consent of her parents, the hand 
of Donna Maria. The fame of this projected tour- 
nament, in the issue of which were interested the 
fairest lady in Italy, and one of its most distinguish- 
ed champions, soon spread, and drew together an im- 
mense concourse of spectators. It happened that 
the day, when it was to take place, was in the middle 
ofone ef the holiday-weeks kept most sacred in 
Christendom, in which labour and business every 
where give place to festivities and rejoicings. It may 
well be supposed that the rumour of such important 
feats of arms would not fail to bring to them all who 
could command the necessaries of life, and had health 
enough to support the journey. For a few days pre- 
ceding the appointed time, the avenues on every 
side of Bologna were thronged with crowds the most 
varied in age, fortunes, and modes of travelling. The 
infirm seemed to be strengthenecd—the lame and 
blind limped or groped their way—while many beg- 
ged of their more fortunate fellow-travellers, the 
means to carry them to the end of their journey.— 
You might see the prancing steed of the gallant ca- 
valier moving with difficulty and danger through the 
motley multitude of pedestrians; and many a lady 
not sufficiently skilled in the management of her pal- 
frey, drew from the envying fair on foot, whose dress 
she injured, words and looks little befitting the sweet 
mouths and pretty eyes of those that gave them.— 
In the meanwhile, Arturo, full of anticipated tri- 
umph, prepared himself for the contest. His armour 
was newly dight; his sword freshly sharpened; his 
apparel splendid and gay, a device prepared for the 
occasion, and it became early known throughout Bo- 
Jogna, that Arturo and Albruno were to be the rival 
combatants at the tournament. 

Albruno, at first arrogant and fearless, when the 
time approached, and it became certain that Arturo 
was to be the opposite champion, began now to doubt, 
then to calculate the chances of defeat, andto waver 
wretchedly between the extremes of hope and des- 
pondency. At last, maddened by love, he determined 
to stain the reputation he had earned in many an hour 
of danger, and prevent by treachery allfears of the is- 
suc. He ascertained that Arturo, to exercise his steed 
anc himself, rode but slightly attended through an un- 
frequented grove. The afternoon previous to the 
day of battle Arturo took his accustomed ride, com- 
pletely armed, but with his helmet open, and thinkin 
more of the charms of his mistress than of aught be- 

efore or around him. Suddenly he is attacked by 
several armed cavaliers, with swords drawn. His 
few attendants fly—he has hardly time to close his 


g |\\faculties. And shall arace who honoured the inven- 


visor, when a lanceé’s point is broken in the bars.— 
His horse is slain, himself beaten to the ground, and 
on the point of being killed, when a bugle is sudden- 
ly heard, and an armed train advances from the op- 


posite end of the grove. 
(Conclusion next week. } 


ORIGINAL BSSAY, 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 


ANTIQUITY. | 

There is a phenomenon in the effect of remoteness 
of time, closely analogous to that of natural distance. 
How often is the romance of a fanciful traveller dissi- 
pated, by finding in what appeared the dusky vista 
of an opening landscape, to be the noble ruins of 
some nobler structure,—not the moss-grown, owl- 
tenanted embattlements of a dilapidated castle, which 
his imagination had depicted—but the charred skel- 
eton of an ignoble baron, which had fallen a prey to 
mischievous conflagration: or the wreck of some ob- 
solete dwelling, which had fallen to pieces for want 
of timely repair—and not a heap of ruins, piled in 
successive ages, as the proud edifice dropped away 
stone by stone, in the proper dignity of the sedate 
materials of antiquity. 

What child, whose senses have been beguiled by 
the gorgeous splendours of Aladdin, or Cherry and 
Fair Star, would believe that the glories of the gol- 
den orchard consisted in the brilliancy of variegated 
lamps; that the picturesque scenery, stretching to 
infinite distance, was but the illusion of the vilest 
daubing of the scene-painter, and that the light 
sylphs, divested of their celestial raiment, were old 
and ugly enough to be the genius’s grandmothers; 
and that the array of gold, and diamonds, and trea- 
sure, which appear to them not less the results of 
enchantment than the wonders of the magician, if 
viewed without illumination, would fade into the 
homeliest patch-work of tinsel and paint? 

Equally deceptive, and, from the same causes, is 
the telescopic view history affords us of the nations 
and men of antiquity: and that admirable line of 
Campbell, 

distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
meets its exemplification, with equal correctness, 
when applied to physical or temporal extension.— 
Even when the story of those aborigines of civiliza- 
tion is divested of its fictions, and the truth is in a 
measure unravelled from the riddles with which it 
comes to us involved, the medium of darkness and 
mystery through which we ought still to view its 
object with the most distrustful caution, has served 
to magnify it in the imagination of posterity to a co- 
lossal character of excellence. This omne ignotum 
pro magnifico is not the principle by which truth is 
to be elicited from the uncertainty of meagre tradi- 
tion. We must bring the customs, the works, the 
minds of these ancients to the standard of common- 
sense—to the common grounds on which men found 
their judgment; and if we find on them such marks, 
as, if found on the characteristics of our contempo- 
raries we should at once decide to be indicative of de- 
basement and ignorance, let not their age redeem 
them from a similar sentence. It is preposterous to 
allege that the extension of knowledge, and the pro- 
gress of general improvement, for a thousand years, 
have not advanced the mind, and strengthened its 


tors of the absurdest paradoxes in philosophy with 
their highest civic distinctions; who estimated a man’s 
virtue by his skill in wrestling; who, in their idola- 


trous rites, exceeded the superstition, the indetency 


and the extravagance of modern savages—shall suck 
a race hold an acknowledged pre-eminence above all 
succeeding ages; and their acquirements outshine 
the lustre of the intellectual cultivation, which has 
elevated the mind above ther grovelling conceptions? 
I would cloak their folly and veiw only with rever- 
ence, the men whose lights glimmered in the dawn 
of learning; but beyond this we cannot go in our most 
enthusiastic regard for the examples of Greece and 
Rome—still the mistresses of the literary world:— 
the mistresses, for it isa meretricious attachment 
which keeps us bound to their love. 

Whether the proficiency of these nations in some 
of the arts be not attributable to impulses very dif- 
ferent from those to which we commonly ascribe 
them, is at Jeast questionable. Their edifices are our 
models in architecture, their statues in sculpture; 
and conceding to them the merit of admirable, une- 
qualled execution, we have slender proof to author- 
ise the opinion that they were the result of any oth- 
er cause than the exertion of mere manual skill; or 
that they were looked upon with any higher feelings 
than those of crazy devotion to the sottish set of 
Deities to whom they were consecrated. Manual skill 
docs not imply genius; and we cannot think that 
minds so weak as to embrace the enormities of their 
belief, and enter with the zeal of conviction into the 
observance of their customs, could be moved by the 
sublimity of the architecture of their temples and 
amphitheatres, or the speaking graces of their statu- 
ary. The emotions of gratification with which the 
works of perfect.art are beheld, are deeply founded 
onthe most delicate and refined sensibilities of the 
soul, and are wholly incompatible with the weakness- 
es which marked the intellect of that people, who 
excelled in the use of the chisel, because practice 
had rendered them skilful workmen in that handi- 
craft. That succeeding ages have not attained 
equal eminence in these arts, is besides accounted 
for by the servility with which they have limited their 
exertions to copy models, without venturing to follow 
the leadings of their own minds into the field of in- 
vention. Another cause is, that our means are more 
circumscribed, and the objects which claim the at- 


jtention of taste, more diversified. If we have so few 


monuments of the arts, it is because we have not 
the. wealth, nor materials, nor time to devote exclu- 
sively to any one purpose, so effectually as to accom- 
plish it in the most perfect manner. And if modern 
edifices present so many instances of the direction of 
the worst taste, the fault should not be charged on 
the imperfect genius of the people, but to the incapa- 
city of unqualified architects. 

Ancient Greece is held up too as the model of re- 
finement. The rhapsodies of poetry, and the visions 
of half-taught minds on this subject, would form 
an amusing (or rather distressing) contrast with a 
plain statement of facts, which would expose the 
anomaly of setting up, as exempels of refinement, 
manners and men which should only serve ** to point 
a moral” of the degradation of intellect when sur- 
rendered to the dominion of superstition, and absorb- 
ed in sensuality. 

Their Theocracy, whose rites they celebrated 
with the most scrupulous zeal, and employed a large 
portion of their time, was composed of deified black- 
smiths, grave-diggers, and the like, and every man or 
woman who rose above the common herd in the mean- 
est capacity had a statue and a shrine in their great 
Pantheon; and lest some cobler or knife grinder should 
have taken his seat in Olympus, and the record of 
his deification had been neglected, they had an altar 
“ to the unknown God ” [To be continued. 
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THE 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE PARTY. 


** There is achiel amang them takin notes, 
And faith he’ll prent ’em.” 


The countenance of a child will generally remind 
a friend of its parent. The principle I wish to estab- 
lish by the presentation of this fact, is merely the 
following:—a little thing, of a certain species, may 
cause the remembrance of a large thing of the same 
species. This being granted, I proceed to the point 
] am aiming at, by observing that the littlenesses in 
the pastimes of a sober party of young ladies and 
gentlemen are very likely to bring before the mind 
the monstrosities of an extravagant party similarly 
composed. All this being admitted, [ proceed to re- 
late the occasion which prompted me to the compo- 
sition of the accompanying stanzas,“only premising’ 
that a small party, held two or three evenings since 
wakened the memory of the following. 

It was towards nightfall, when, as I was wander- 
ing through the city in quest of lodgings for the 
night, I stopped at a certain house on street. 
Being considerably pleased with the appearance of 
the people, [ determined, with the landlord’s consent, 
to tarry there till the next morning. I had not been 
there long, before I found that one of my host’s daugh- 
ters was entertaining a party of her friends, gentle- 
men and ladies, in the parlour, which was in the se- 
cond story. Being anold bachelor, it may be readi- 
imagined that I am no friend to these occasional col- 
lections; however as the party was in the front room 


up-stairs, and I was in the back room down-stairs, | 


I never thought that my delicate tympanum would 
suffer any violent attack. But, alas! who can judge 
of my horror, when, on being shown to my chamber, 
I found myself posted over the very centre of com- 
motion! I had to bear it, however, for it had now 
got too late to think of searching for lodgings else- 
where; and the room over the parlour was the only 
one that could be spared for my accomodation. 

‘“ Contentment is riches,” says the proverb, and I, 
being in the predicament above stated, soon discover- 
ed that the only way for me to experience the least 
comfort, was to cultivate, assiduously, this heavenly 
disposition. Having become reconciled to my fate, 
I began to examine the character and contents of 
my apartment. And oh! how agreeably was I sur- 
prised! Instead of being, like many other rooms I 


have seen, a deposit for any thing and every thing | 
that is calculated to promote inconvenience, it ap- 


peared to have been assigned to only two purposes, 
and those the very two, which, had the fates given 
me my choice, I would then have most fervently de- 
sired, viz. a bed-room and study! I was delighted; 
and, had there been a common party below-stairs, I 
should have been, as it respected them, “ alike for- 
getting and forgot.” Here, on one side of the room, 
Was a pine bench, literally bending with the weight 
ofliterature; the mantlepiece groaned beneath the 
pressure of a small book-case that was crammed with 
books; and to complete the whole, there stood near 
the door a large desk of stained wood, with acase of 
‘wo rows of pigeon-holes, which also was loaded 
with cumberous tomes of head furniture. 

Ifa stranger had heard the noise that ascended 
from the room below me, he would not have known 
with more certainty that there was a party than I, 
judging by the objects around me, knew myself to be 
in the favourite resort of alimb of the literati. Know 
ing that I could not sleep till the dispersion of the 


under-graduates, and seeing pen, ink and paper ready 


to my hand, I determined to made them available to 
a design I formed of versifying the wonders to which 
I was, at least, an ear-witness. The stanzas hereto 
annexed are the result of my pass-away-time recrea- 
tion. It is necessary to inform the reader, for fear I 
should contradict myself, that I was acquainted with 
the names of the different members of the party be- 
fore I retired to the roof of confusion. 
Amelia’s a party to-night; 

And merrily rings the room! 
Each heart is gay, and each heel is light, 
And they dance around in a circle bright, 

The buds of celestial bloom! 
They spurn the floor, and the air they take; 

They dislike the air and down they come; 
With their leaden tramp the houses shake, 

And they roll their feet as you roll a drum! 
Amelia’s a party to night; 

And loudly the parlour rings! 
Each bosom is throbbing with purest delight, 
And music, sweet creature, alone takes fright, 

While a lovely maiden sings! 
O! give me a couple of tunnel-like ears, 

To swallow the quavers that thrill the air; 
They kindle my courage, they frighten my fears, 

I’m sure in the sky~for it storms, I declare! 


Amelia’s a party to-night, 
And Polly, and Becky, and Bet, 
And Peter, and Harry, and Dick, form a sight 
That might call down the angels from regions of light; 
And I ne’er in my life can forget! 
The ladies laugh, and it sounds te! he!— 
The gentlemen laugh, and it roars haw! haw! 
Te! he! haw! haw! haw! haw! te! he! 
Haw! haw! te! he! haw! haw! te! he! haw! haw!* 


Amelia’s a party to-night! 
And |, poor sorrowful man! 
Came up to my room in a heart-stricken plight, 
Determined my troubles in verses to write, 
And mourn for my absent Ann! 
But a man that goes forth to see the moon, 
When tempests have blacken’d the midnight sky, 
Would find the bright mistress of heaven as soon 
As a sigh or a tear, for my lov’d one, can I. 
Amelia’s a party to-night! 
A party of girls and of boys! 
And though delicate sense spread her wings in flight, 
There is one thing that triumphs supremely to-night, 
And that, gentle neighbours, is noise! 
He claps his broad hands, and he stamps with lead heels; 
And slam bangs the chairs, and roars death to the table! 
While horrible thunder in clamorous peals, 
Shouts out the return of the loud folks of Babel! 
Philada. 1827. HACTENUS. 


* See “A Lyrical Ballad,” in **Sketches in Verse,”—by 
R. R. R. 


+The reader will please recollect that I am away from home. 
I will also inform him, that, although I am an old bachelor, 
there is one female at home for whom I have an especial regard. 
This explanation will be enough to satisfy the credulous that 
even an old, old bachelor may be in love. 


| (From La Belle Assemblee. | 


It is always delightful to contemplate an union be- 
tween the sister arts of poetry and painting; and 
therefore we hail the appearance of ‘ Tales of the 
Harem, by Mrs. Pickersgill,” the wife, we believe, 
of that distinguished artist, H. W. Pickersgill, R. A. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Lady Elizabeth 
Belgrave. These tales constitute, as we are told in 
the advertisement prefixed, “‘ part of a series of po- 
ems, illustrative of Oriental scenery and mythology, 
which, should the present specimens be approved, 
may hereafter be published in a similar form,” Light, 
airy, and graceful, they are evidently the productions 
of an elegantly-cultivated mind—of a mind richly 


in all that is tender, and beautiful, and lovely in na- 
ture. 
The first and principal tale, The Witch of Hym- 
laya, is partly founded upon a fact in Chardin’s well- 
known work. Ona certain evening, in solemniza- 
tion of rites due to Rhemba, the sea-born goddess of 
beauty, a lady of a powerful Rajah repairs with her 
infant daughter and a female slave, to bathe in the 
Ganges. While waiting on its banks, the tide bears 
to their feet an infant girl asleep in an earthen vase. 
On removing the babe a serpent darts from the vase. 
entwines itself around the Rajah’s child, and, infix- 
ing its deadly fangs destroys it. The hapless moth- 
er loses her reason, and the slave, prompted by fear, 
imposes the wave-borne infant upon her master as 
his own. Reared as the Rajah’s daughter, Aza con- 
ceives a passion for Zelindah, her supposed brother: 
The ** Witch” is a mysterious attendant upon Aza. 
and in the sequel, proves to be her mother, the Ra- 
jah’s sister, who had fled from home with her infant 
to preserve it from death. Aza and Zelindah are 
consequently rendered happy in marriage. The Cave 
of Gulistan, from which the second tale derives its 
title, is the depository of an enchanted sword, the 
acquisition of which is to render its owner invinci- 
ble. Selim, a warrior knight, achieves the grand 
exploit: and, through the virtues of the sword, ob- 
tains the blooming Gullee as his bride.—The Hete- 
ria, the tale of the Greek slave, is a spirited sketch, 
illustrating the character of a secret society, formed 
by the modern Greeks to promote the cause of free- 
dom.—The main incident in the Indian Maid, as of 
The Witch of Hymlaya, is founded on fact. A war- 
rior hears the Jament of some women for the fate of 
Alia, the daughter of an aged chieftain who labours 
under mental derangement. The chief of Caroo- 
Gully, a person of mean caste, threatens war against 
the old chief, offering, as an alternative, to marry his 
daughter, and thus obtain possession of his kingdom. 
The warrior, a lover of Alia, vows her rescue. Pre- 
parations for the marriage of Caroo-Gully are conti- 
nued, and the guests are seated at the nuptial feast, 
when Sanga rushes in, overpowers the chieftain, 
and receives the hand of his beloved. 

We have little room for extract; but we cannot 
render justice to this volume without submitting a 
few lines to the reader. The following is called the 


Syren’s Song—from theCave of Gulistan:— 
Come! fly with me to my fairy cell, 
And with summer flowers I'll bind your brows; 
And ghow you where the sea-spirits dwell, 
And where the roseate coral glows: 
All hidden beneath the ocean’s waves, 
In amber grots, and coral caves. 
And there you a fairer bride will find, 
Than the dark eyed maid you left behind, 
For how can the daughters of earth compare 
With the matchless forms of the sea and air! 


Then come with me to the wild sea-shore, 
I’ll bring ycu to where the ruby glows, 
And where lies hidden the golden oar, 
O’er which the murmuring streamlet flows; 
Then fly with me to our bowers of light, 
Where the cheek is more fair; and the eye more bright: 
And there you a fairer bride will find, 
Than the dark eyed maid you left behind; 
For how can the daughters of earth compare 
With the matchless forms of the sea and air! 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Since the death of the celebrated Abbe Sicard, 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, has 
been under, the superintendance of M. Saulnier.— 
The replies of the pupils to questions put to them 
by visitors, are often very curious: one of them be- 
ing asked to define courage, wrote down—* Courage 
is that strength of soul which persists in braving the 
dangers and evils of life, even at the expense of our 
glory.” Another said of poetry, “it paints all that 
it sees; and adorns all that it paints.” 


imbued with Eastern lore—of a mind that luxuriates 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THOUGHTS OF SPRING. 


Oh! how sweet is life in its morning hour, 
When the fount of feeling is gushing— 


When the dew sleeps bright on the lovely flow- | : 


er, 
While its summer criinson is blushing! 
While with gladsome cadence the singing stream 
Lifts up its sweet voice to heaven, 
Like the joyous tones of a fleeting dream, 
To our gentle slumbers given! 
Qh! how gay is love in its early bower! 
Ch! how sweet is hope in its morning hour! 
Ere the pall of grief hath enthra!!’d our bliss, 
And life is reft of its happiness! 


How the flowers are gay in the sunny spring, 
That pure dawn of gladness given'— 

How the birds glance out on the reckless wing, 
While their music wakes in heaven! 

*Tis a dreain of Spring in its splendors bright, 
Ere joy hath flown for sorrow— 

*Tis a gleam of hope in our young delight, 
Ere hath frowned the weary morrow’ 

But how soon our hopes in the dust are laid;— 

How soon love weeps in the cypress shade;— 

Like a star which fades from the evening’s 

brow, 
Whose light was abroad in the soul but now! 


What though young boughs thrill to the spring’s 
first gale, ~ 
While the earth is in smiles around them! 
How soon will their honours on earth be pale, 
And the cold snow-wreath have bound them? 
What though festal winds o’er the placid lake 
Steal on in their whispering gladness!— 
Soon the winter’s chains the illusion break, 
And its tempests moan in sadness! 
Like the icy chain will pale sorrow come 
O’er the visions gay of youths sunny home— 
Like the summer leaf will its hopes depart, 
For the faded brow, and the cheerless heart! 


Thusmy dreams have pass’d—like the morning 
dew, 
Which sleeps on the bursting flower: 
While hope from her rosy pinions threw 
Soft light on love’s summer-bower! 
Now the dream hath pass'd, and the flowers are 
dead, 
Whose breath on the air was stealing; 
And the light trom the wings of love, that shed 
its glow in the soul of feeling, 
Hath pass’d, as the smile of the dying sun, 
In its richness cast on the clouds of dun — 
Oh! why cling to earth?—’Tis but sordid dust, 
While the hope of heaven hath healing trust! 
W.G.C. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE VESPER SONG. 
List! stranger, list to the vesper song, 
As it wildly floats the breeze along; 
The moon is bright, though the west is dim; 
List! stranger, list to the vesper hymn! 
How sweet in the stilly eve to hear 
The peal of the organ loud and clear, 
And the solemn sounds that sadly swell, 
When the curfew tolls fro n the convent bell. 
Oh! many the forms that are kneeling there, 
And many the lips that move in prayer, 
And many a voice is breathing low 
The whisper’d words that but One may know; 
And many an eye, whose azure light 
Hath been obscur’d by the world’s cold blight, 
's upward turn’d to the evening sky, 
Lit by religion’s purity. 
Tis the holy hour that mercy hath given 
For the chrildren of earth to commune with 
heaven. 
*Tis sweet at the temple’s shrine to see 
The warrior proud on his bended knee! 
*Tis sweet to view on the sinner’s cheek 
_ The tearful sign of repentance meek; 
But sweeter still, at the close of day, 
Is the sacred sound of the vesper lay;— 


Oh! if there is aught of joy or bliss 
In a world of pain and woe—it is this! 
West Point. HARP OF THE ISLE. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1827. 


THE ARCADE. 

On Monday morning, the stores located in 
this splendid edifice commenced being rented 
by public auction. Upwards of twenty, consist- 
ing of the most extensive and conspicuous, were 
readily taken at an average far exceeding the 
prices affixed by the stockholders. Numbers 1 
and 13 among the single stores, brought $400 
per annum; and number 26 among the double 
stores, sold as high as $430. They will be occu- 
pied principally as Lottery Offices and Dry 
Goods stores. For the former purpose six have 
already been engaged. 


The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, by the Au- 
thor of Waverley. Concluded from our last. 


Perhaps the world never produced an indi- 
vidual, whose history afforded to his biogra- 
pher such an abundance of important mate- 
rials, as that of Bonaparte. For twenty years, 
he was at once the terror, the scourge, and the 
wonder of the civilized world. He was not 
only himselfin perpetual and restless activi- 
ty, but he conjured up storms which shook 
Europe to its centre, and agitated with violent 
commotion the distant regions of Asia, Africa 
and America. From the stores of a most fer- 
tile imagination, Sir Walter Scott has drawn 
more extraordinary and striking characters than 
any author that ever wrote. But not one of 
these, dressed up as they arein the splendid garb 
ofthe most romantic and effective fiction, can 
compare in wonderful vicissitudes of fortune, 
daring recklessness of conduct, and fierce en- 
ergy of talents, with him whom he has made 
the hero of this great work, and whom real life 
furnished to his hands, and genuine history has 
made the subject of her most impressive pages. 

The difficulty of producing this work, exten- 
sive as it is, was not in the want of materials, 
but in the making proper selections from their 
superabundance. ‘To produce an impressive 
story, our author was under no necessity to 
ask aid of his invention; his judgment was 
the faculty he had chiefly to exert. In our opin- 
ion, he has exerted it with eminent success. — 
In no other of his works does this chief of men- 
tal faculties shine to so much advantage. The 
events selected for narration are, in general, 
sufficiently dignified and interesting; and they, 
for the most part, follow each other naturally 
and regularly enough to give a proper unity 
and consistency to the whole. This, however, 
is not uniformly the case. It seems to us that 
some events and characteristics share more at- 
tention, and others less, than from their relative 
importance they deserve. There are also ma- 
ny repetitions of events and arguments, which 
give an air of confusion tomany passages, and 
produce on the mind of the reader an impres- 
sion by no means favourable to the attention 
or recollection of the author. But these are 
like small accidental excrescences in an ex- 
tensive and splendid building, which, when 
narrowly viewed, may appear unseemly, but 
do little injury to the general symmetry and 
magnificence of the whole. 

The circumstance already noticed, of our 
author being, in regard to politics, a British 
Tory, has occasioned many in this country to 
regard the work with an evil eye. These ge- 


_|nerally are reluctant to reaf it, from a dread 


that it will not do justice to the character of its 
hero. We profess ourselves to be as much a 
Whig as any of these squeamish personages, 


and we approached the work with no such ap- 
prehension. But if we had, the perusal of the 
first hundred pages would have convinced us 
that our fears were groundless. On political 
subjects, every sentiment expressed by the 


zg \writer of this book breathes the very reverse 
y= | of illiberal principles. But even if his politica! 
= |creed were of a more contracted description 


than it appears to be, the well-known candour 
and generosity of Sir Walter Scott offer a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the fairness with which 
the character of any real personage would be 
treated by him. His “ Lives of the Novelists” 
exhibit a good-natured tenderness towards 
those of whom he writes, which forms a strik- 
ing contrast with the splenetic humour often 
indulged by the great biographer of the last 
century, Dr. Johnson, in the “ Lives of the 
Poets.” 

The truth ‘is, as every unprejudiced, well- 
informed person who reads this book will ac- 
knowledge, Sir Walter Scott does ample jus- 
tice to the character of Bonaparte. Whatever 
he can detect that is praiseworthy in his cha- 
racter, either for talents or virtue, he seems to 
seize with eagerness, and points it out evident- 
ly with much satisfaction. A proper sense, 
however, of his duty to the world prevented 
him from making any attempt to conceal the 
numerous and undeniable faults which disfi- 
gured the character he had undertaken to por- 
tray. To give a fair representation of this cha- 
racter, was what, as a writer of integrity, the 
duty he owed to mankind, as well as to the in- 
dividual of whom he wrote, imposed on him; 
and in our opinion, he has accomplished this 
delicate part of his task in a manner highly 
creditable to the soundness of his judgment 
and to the strictness of his impartiality. 


It has been objected to the style of this 
work, that it is too lively, too minutely graphic, 
and too much ornamented with similies and 
metaphors, for a subject so serious and digni- 
fied—in other words, that it partakes too much 
of the Waver.ey style for real history. For 
ourselves, we think differently. The Waverley 
style is, indeed, preserved in all its ease, clear- 
ness, and richness of expression, through- 
out the work, but instead of considering this 
an objection, we esteem it a positive recom- 
mendation. Such a style, indeed, might not 
be suitable for the gravity of professed history. 
but it must be remembered that it is only the 
mere introductory part of this book that is pro- 
fessed history. The main portion is a biogra- 


a single adventurer—one, indeed, whose for- 
tunes had for twenty years a greater influence 
over the affairs of mankind than those of any 
other of modern times. Still, this person, in- 
fluential as his movements were on the condi- 
tion of millions, was but an individual; to 
depict him in a proper and striking manner, 
we conceive that the stately, unbending style 
of formal history was judiciously exchanged 
for the more animated and popular style of the 
Waverley novels. We wish, however, that 
our biographer had been more careful to treat 
us with only the more beautiful features of that 
style, and had avoided introducing its charac- 
teristic faults. But he has introduced the lat- 
ter almost as unsparingly as in his novels, 
where they are, if pardonable at all, certainly 
much more so than in the present work. The 
reader of cultivated taste will here be frequent- 
ly offended with quain twords and affected 

, hot to peak of downright Scotticisms, 
and obsolete barbarisms of speech, which, in a 
work of fancy, might be passed over without 
observation, or be considered as peculiarities 
useful in chracterizing some of the personages. 
We had marked a number of these offensive 
phrases for the purpose of quotation, but on re- 
flection we deem it unnecessary to occupy 
with them, space which we canjill afford, espe- 
cially, as we presuthe that our readers will all 
peruse the book, and, consequently, will them- 
selves detectthem. 


phy—the life of an individual—a narrative of 


Although we have thought it right to advert 
to these blemishes, we esteem them but as 
dust in the balance, compared with the gene- 
ral excellence of the work, which, taken asa 
whole, we consider altogether worthy of its 
admirable author, and its renowned subject. 


The editor of the Middlesex Gazette, in his 
last number, after correcting several errors into 
which his brethren of the quill have fallen, with 
respect to copying and crediting articles of va- 
rious descriptions, has inserted a poem entitled 
«© The Destruction of Pompeii,” and attributed 
its original appearance to the Albany Argus.— 
We merely state for this gentleman's informa- 
tion, thagthe article appeared originally in this 
paper. ‘The following is a sentence from ar edi- 
torial article in the last number of the Gazette, 
and we leave its application to his own judgment: 
“We place no particular value on our hum- 
ble productions, but we desire the credit that 
is our due,” 


On motion of Benjamin Tilghman, Esq. Mr. 
William C. Browne was on the 3d inst. admitted 
to practice as an attorney in the District Court 
for the city and county of Philadelphia. 


Female Masonry.—We had always been of 
‘the opinion that masonry was generally repre- 
hended as an evil association, by females; in as 
much as it deprived the wife’s sharing the se- 
crets of her husband’s bosom. We have fre- 
quently, innocently got ourselves into difficul- 
ties by expressing our opinions of the beneficia! 
influence of masonry on society, too freely be- 
fore ladies. They almost unanimously have 
condermned the whole fraternity without mercy, 
and uttered many expressions of horror, that a 
society should continue to exist on so extensive 
a scale in acivilized land, from the mysteries of 
which the female portion of the community 
were totally excluded. Imagine our surprise 
then, on having laid befure us, a work entitle, 
* Filustrations of the first four departments ot 
Kemale Masonry, as practised in Europe, by a 
Lady.” This to ws is something new, and we 
are mistaken if it is not alike novel to the most 
of our fair readers. It affords them an ample op- 
portunity for retaliation; and we may anticipate 
that but a short time will suffice for the estab- 
lishment of lodges in abundance, and a sister- 
hood as zealous in tlie espousal of their rights, 
as any organized society of males. There are 
however certain restrictions introduced into this 
system of masonry, which are not very striking 
ly beneficial to the increase of its members-— 
The following are among other wholesome re :- 
ulations, and after the brief expression of ou: 
opinions, we lcave it to the judgment of thos 
most interested whether they are calculated wo 
advance the sisterhood. 

‘‘No married lady can be admitted without 
the:consent of her husband. 

‘+ An unmarried lady cannot be initiated wun- 
der thirteen years of ase, and musthave the ful! 
consent of her parents or guardian. 

“If an unmarried lady is of age, and none can 
can controll her, she may be admitted on ber 
own responsibility.” 

The first rule, which we have quoted, is cer- 
one calculated to have an injudicious tendency 
It is not probable that a husband would give 
consent to his wife’s becoming a member of any 
association, when he could know nothing of 
its purposes, before nor after her initiation.— 
This is investing all the authority in the hus 
band; and as it would be considered marvel 
lously absurd if no person could be admitted 
into the brotherhood of masons without pre: 
viously obtaining his partner’s consent, we con- 
ceive this regulation, as totally inapplicable 10 
the increase of the society’s members. 

The second is a much more advisable by- 
law, as it would be an anticipation somewhat 
hazardous, to suppose that a child under thir- 
teen years of age, and especially a female, 
would fail to unfold any secret reposed in her, 
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however confidentially, or under any possible 
nalties whatever. 

The third which we extracted, is decidedly 
the most liberal. Few of the tender sex who 
pave arrived at years of maturity will acknowl- 
edge any other'controul than their own will, con- 
sequently they will have the privilege of becom- 
ing members, without consulting either friends, 
relatives, or guardians. Of this class therefore 
is the society most likely to be composed; and 
we wish it all the success which gallantry and 
justice should inspire. We are not aware that 
any of our booksellers have undertaken to re- 
publish this work. Such an undertaking could 
not fail being profitable. 


MACBEAN 

The beautiful and picturesque view, which 
we present with this number to our patrons, 
was taken on the spot by a distinguished Bri- 
tish artist, who, a few years since, visited that 
portion of our country, on business intimately 
connected with the fine arts and sciences.— 
Here,” says the artist in the interesting notes 
of this portion of his tour, communicated for 
the Album, but which we regret being com- 
pelled to omit in this number, “I rambled, for 
atime, through the woods alone, feasting on 
contemplation, and speculating on the extra- 
ordinary changes which must have talen place 
within the short space of sixty or eighty years. 
Here, said I, the savage of the wilderness, 
with his barbed arrows, has no doubi travers- 
ed, penetrating, with his keen, dark eye, the 
most obscure and gloomy recesses of this im- 
penetrable mass of wood and forest, in pursuit 
of game; or carefully, and with silent step, 
tracking the wily enemy of his tribe;—with 
scalping-knife and hatchet, his ever faithful 
companions prepared at every moment to meet 
the bloody conflict—to annihilate, or to be an- 
nihilated! What achange!—not, perhaps, in 
the place itself, for itis yet the dark haunt of 
wild deer, the alligator, and the poisonous 
mockason. The wolf is also to be met with; 
and, at times, the striped panther. It isin these 
solitudes that the American hunters pursue 
their wild diversions, three or four in compa- 
ny, but frequently alone. 


The June number of the ‘ Revue Encyclopex- 
dique,’ a Parisian periodical of some eminence, 
contains a notice of *‘ The Appeal for suffering 
genius, for the benefit of the Boston Bard.’ Af- 
ter a favourable review of the work, the editor 
gives notice of his intention to make acollection 
for the bard and heads his subscription with 
20 francs. It was kindly meant---but too late. 

The * Appeal’ was written by Daniel Bryan, 
Esq. a young gentleman of Alexandria, D. C. 
who promises to become one of the first poets 
in the country. We some months since extract- 
ed several beautiful passages from this poem, 


which is characterised throughout by chaSteness, | - 


classical accuracy, and the most exquisite pvet- 
ical imagery, and is a most happy evidence of 
the benevolent disposition of its author. 


We understand that the regular publication 
of the Franklin Herald, proposals for which 
were issued in this city a short time since, will 
speedily be commenced. The proprietors have 
met with unusually flattering success, having 
already obtained a sufficient nuntber of subscri- 
bers to warrant the undertaking. 


Litevary Notices. 


The third number of the American Quarterly 
Review was published on Saturday last. The 
following is a list of its contents: 

The Theory of Ships—Historical Romance— 
M’Culloch’s Political Economy—The Law of 
Marriage and Divorce—Biography of Chatham 
—Thompson’s Southern A frica—Barrington’s 
Sketches—German Literature—Constitutional 
Law—Florida—Negro Slavery, and the British 


Colonial and Navigation System. Such a di- 

versity of matter cannot fail to render it a valu- 

able and interesting number. 

Mr. Moore’s new work, “* The Epicurean,” 

also appeared on Saturday. It isa short prose 
tale, and shall be noticed more particularly next 
week. 

‘Reuben Apsley,” the last novel by Horace 
Smith, has also been republished during the 
past week. It is an interesting book, and is 
highly complimented in the London Literary 
Gazette. 

A Western novel.—Mrs. Dumont of Vevay, 
Indiana, has nearly in readiness for publication 
an historical tale of considerable length, the 
principal character of which is the celebrated 
Indian warrior, Tecumseh. This lady {s fa- 
vourably known asa writer of talents in the 
Western Periodicals. She, a short time since, 
obtained a prize for an original tale, which was 
awarded by the editor of the Saturday Evening 
Chronicle, an excellent weekly publication is- 
sued at Cincinnati. From a specimen which 
we have seen of the forthcoming work, we think 
it calculated tu do this lady much credit, and 
be an acquisition to western literature. 

We have received specimen numbers of sev- 
eral new papers since our last. Among them 
are * The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal,” 
commenced at Harrisburg; Pa. and the “ Inde- 
pendent Journal,’’ published at Downingstown, 
in this state. The former of these is printed in 
the quarto form, has a good appearance, and is 
deveted principally to Domestic Manufactures 
and Internal lmprovement—at two collars per 
annum. The Jatter will take a pait in the po- 
litics of the day, appears well conducted, con- 
tains literary and other interesting matter, and 
is issued every Wednesday, also at two dollars 
per annum, | 

‘The Buccaneers,” a romance of our own 
country in its earliest days, illustrated with 
divers facetious episodes and marvellous his- 
tories, will be published about the middle of 
the present month simultaneously in Boston, 
New-York and London. 

“ The Legend of the Rock,” a new work, is 
in the New-York press, written by a deaf and 
dumb youth, named James Mack, only seven- 
teen years of age. 

The London Times announces that Sir 
James M’Intosh is about putting to press his 
History of England. 

A Magazine of a Literary Character is about 
to be published in N. Jersey. 

We have just received the first number of 
another new paper, called ‘‘ The Ploughhoy,” 
published at Williamsburg, the ancient seat of 
government of Virginia. It is a neat little pa. 

per, and worthy of encouragement. 

Mrs. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger has under- 
gone a transformation. It now appears in the 
octavo form. 


— ~ 


SUMMARY. 


Philadelphia Theatre.—We perceive by the 
bills, that Mr. Hamblin is engaged, and made 
his first appearance on Monday evening, in the 
character of Macbeth. Mr. Hamblin’s engage- 
ment, together with the attractions presented 
hy the regular company of performers at this 
establishment, cannot fail to secure it a liberal 
share of public patronage. 

A merchant advertising goods for sale, gives 
notice that he will take m payment all kinds of 
country produce except promises. 

Every newspaper is now partly filled with 
criticisms on, and extracts from Sir Walter 
Scott’s lifeof Napoleon. It is amusing to read 
the various and indeed opposite opinions avow- 
ed by the several writers who have undertaken 
to describe it. 

It is at length placed beyond a doubt that a 
treaty for the protection of the Greeks has been 


formally signed. The contracting powers are 


— Britain, France and Russia. A strong 


naval force, furnished by these powers, have re- 
ceived instructions to carry the provisions of 
the treaty into effect. The principal objects of 
this treaty are to put an end to hostilities and 
stop the further effusion of human blood. 

Curious Blunder—The morning Courier 
stated last week, that “150 Eviles of Siberia 
had arrived in one box by the brig Mobile, from 
Glasgow,” (meaning Madame Cottin’s delight- 
ful little romance of that name.) The Boston 
Statesman takes the statement in its more lite- 
ral sense, and says: ‘ Exiles of Siberia ——150 
of these miserable felons are said to have arri- 
ved at New-York. Among them Count Ben- 
yowsky and many others, formerly of rank and 
consequence.” Poor Benyowsky has been dead 
these thirty-three years, and has had more than 
a score of tragedies written about him. 
The Press.—The newspapers now existing in 
Greece are--the Friend of the Law of Hydra, 
the Universal Journal of the Government, and 
the newly instituted Abeille Grecque, a publica- 
tion commenced to keep the European pubiic 
informed of the affairs of Greece. 

In a play-bill in 1806, in Ayr, Scotland, the 
celebrated Mr. Kean is set. down to enact the 


Blind Man, in Pizarro, and, for the further en-| 4 


tertainment of the audience, to sing the comic 
song of Four and twenty coblers all in a tow. 

A merchant in London, several years ago, 
ordered a hackney coachman to wait till his re- 
turn from on board a vessel. It sailed with the 
merchant to the West Indies and back, during 
which period Jarvy charged for waiting and re. 
covered the amount. 

Al speculation.--Who wants 25,000 francs’ 
A person in France who has made a vow of 
Pilgrimage to Palestine, being out of health, ad- 
vertises for a proxy and offers the above sum. 
The journey must be performed on foot, and 
barefoot too, and enter no hotel. If the adverti- 
ser’s malady be the gout, and he cannot hire 
a substitute, he will be in a fine pickle. 

The editors of the Coinmercial Advertiser 
have received their usual supply of foreign pa- 
pers, up to the latest dates, and present the fol- 
lowing summary of their contents:— 

The commercial treaty which Mr. Poinsett, 
the Ambassador from the United States, has 
been some time negotiating with Mexico, was 
not likely to be speedily concluded. It was 
quite understood that the Congress and Senate, 
[of Mexico] would reject every proposition that 
would be adverse to the English interests; but 
at present the treaty is rejected, because it lays 
down a different line of boundary to that which 
had been admitted, and by which the Amer- 
icans lay claim to the rich province of Texas. 

Thames Tunnel.—A board of committee of 
works was held on the 20th ult. at which the 
engineer reported the present appearamce of the 
Tunnel, which continue to be extremely favour- 
able. Fresh borings have been made on the 
bed of the river. 

The Dublin Evening Mail mentions that sev- 
eral persons have recently renounced the er- 
rors of Popery, and became communicants with 
the English Church. 

It is stated that the yearly income of the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench Prison, (who is a 
licensed victualler,) out of the prison, amounts 
to between 15,000 and 20,000. being greater 
than the salary of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, or the President of the United 
States of America. 

Lord Cochrane’s son, Wm. Erskine Cochrane, 
was summoned before the Lord Mayor, to an- 
swer a charge of having engaged a mid-shipman 
to go to Greece, as a passenger in a vessel with 
ten men, of whom he was to have the com- 
mand. The case was however dismissed, no 
evidence appearing. 


land and the Continent is greater than was ev- 
er before witnessed in Killarsey—the town is 


literally full of rank and respectability. Gor- 


The influx of strangers from all parts of Eng- aged 


ham, of the Hibernian Hotel, has fitted up two 
additional houses for the reception of company, 
and has imported a fine turtle, with which to 
regale his visitors; the other hotels and lodging 
houses are crowded. Several horses have ar- 
rived from the Curragh, and all parts of Ireland, 
and from the number entered, there will be prime 
sport at the races. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence is expected to proceed to the 
Lakes, shortly after his arrival in Cork. Ina 
word, the inhabitants are on the alert to give 
satisfaction, and to contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the pleasure of their visitors.—Cork Con- 
stitution. 

Attempted revolutions at Bogota.—Letters 
from Carthagenia to the 12th instant, are re- 
ceived by the Athenian. Bolivar left that place 
on the 27th ultimo, for the Capital, with the in- 


tention of taking the reins of Government in bis 
hands. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our warmest acknowledgements are due 
to ‘ Piercie Shafton, Gent.’ and ‘C. X. C. for 
their last respective favours. 

‘Unrequited Love,’ an original tale, by tive 
former, shall appear in our next; and his re- 
uest shall be willingly complied with. 

We should have no objections to insert the 
* Reflections of Z.’ had they been sent origin- 
ally to this paper. They having appeared in 
another, however, is the only apology we can 
offer for their non-appearance here. 

B. R. has sent us an acrostic, observing ‘he 
seems a little inspired by the muses.’ We dil- 
fer with him in opinion upon this subject, and 
cannot insert his effusion. 

We are sorry to refuse ‘G. D. B.’s’ article: 
but he must exercise more care in his compo- 
—* if he wishes them to appear in the A!- 

um. 

The following extract will give our readers 
some idea of the sublimity pervading the po- 
etry of a lover, who has sent us an article, 
inscribea *Toan accomplished lady of Dela- 
ware. 


*‘ Estimable fair! thy angelic form, and thy 
mind refined, 

Thy virtues and thy graces to enslave one are 
all combined; 

Heaven melliffluous seems to float upon your 
coralline lips; 

Reason is conquer’d as through the organs of 
sense it the nectar sips, 

Inimical as the liquid bolts of Jove to life, 

art thou to truant love and 
strife. 


*Rusticus’ had better call the lady a fool at 
mt than to insult her understanding by such 
trash. 

‘Alphonso’—‘ W. W.’—‘Arion’—‘Alonzo’— 
*E’—‘ Davilla’—‘* Myra,’ to Cirex—&c. are 
acknowledged. 

Adelbert’s beautiful lines, entitled “‘ The 
Tomb of Genius,” have been forwarded to 
Boston, as he desired. ° 

Weare obliged to the author of ‘The Grave’ 
—to ‘Hactenus,’ and several other good cor- 
respondents who have contributed to the ori- 
ginality of our pages this week. 

If we cannot eulogise the contributions of 
our friend ‘Ivanhoe,’ he certainly is entitled to 
our admiration for his excellent disposition.— 
Few among our youthful aspirants for literary 
fame would speak so gently after having been 
treated with such marked neglect. ‘ 

An article on ‘* Philadelphia Editors,” dis- 
playing much talent and keenly pointed satire, 
is at once too personal and severe to be admit- 
ted into our colmuns. 


MARRIAGES. 


By the Rev. Dr. Abercombie Mr. George 
Shubert, to Miss Eliza Beckhorn, all of this 
city. 

a Providence, Col. William S. Patten, to 
Miss Eliza W. Bridgham, daughter of Samuel 
W. Bridgham Esq. of 

By the Right Reverend Bishop White, Mr. 
Wn H Moore, to Miss Hannah Davis. — 

On the 2d inst. Mr. John Goodrich, to Miss 
Pheebe Burwell, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


At Providence, Miss Mary Ann Eliza M’- 
Bride, of the Boston, and Providence Theatre, 
eighteen years. 
At New Orleans, Mr. Hugh Montgomery, aged 
28 years, a native of Pennsylvania. 
August 7th, Mr. George Hallett, of Philadel- 


phia, in the 21st year of his age. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE GRAVE. 


The grave is the ordeal of truly human affections. 
It is there that the divine passion of the soul shows 
its superiority to the instinctive attachment of the 
brute; for the love of the animal must be continually 
refreshed by the presence of its object; but the love 
of the human soul, can live to long remembrance.— 
The sorrow for the dead, is the only sorrow from 
which we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound 
we seek to heal, every other affliction to forget; but 
this wound we consider a duty to keep open—this af- 
fliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. 

Where is the mother that would willingly forget 
the infant that perished like a blossom from her arms 
—though every reeollection isa pang? Where is 
the child that would forget the most tender of pa- 
rents, though to remember be but to lament?) Who, 
even in the hour of agony, would forget the friend 
over whom he mourns? Who, even when the tomb 
is Closing on the remains of her he most loved, and 
he feels his heart as it were, crushed into the closing 
of its portal, would aceept consolation that was to be 
bought by forgetfulness? No, the love which sur- 
vives the tomb, is one of the noblest attributes of the 
soul. Ifit has its woes, it has likewise its delights, 
and when the overwhelming burst of grief is calm- 
ed into the gentle tear of recollection—when the sud- 
den anguish and the convulsive agony over the ruins 
of all we most loved, is softened away into pensive 
meditation on all that it was in the days of its love- 
liness; who would root out such a sorrow from the 
heart? Though it may sometimes throw a passing 
cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, or spread a deep- 
er sadness over the hour of gloom; yet who would ex- 
change it for the song of pleasure, or the burst of 
revelry? No, there is a voice from the tomb sweet- 
er than song. Thereis a recollection of the dead to 
which we turn, even from the charms of the living. 
Oh the grave! the grave! It buries every error, cov- 
ers every defect, extinguishes every resentment-— 
From its peaceful bosom springs none but fond re- 
grets and tender recollections. Who can look down 
upon the grave even of an enemy, and not feel a 
compunctious throb, that ever he should have warred 
w.th the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him. But the grave of those we loved—what 
a place for meditation! Then it is that we call up in 
long review the whole history of virtue and gentle- 
ness, and the thousand endearments lavished upon 
us almost unheeded im the daily intercourse of inti- 
macy;—then isit that we dwell upon the tenderness, 
the solemn awful tenderness of the parting scene— 
the bed of death with all its stifled griefs—its noise- 
less attendance—its mute watchful assiduities—the 
iast testimonies of expiring love—the feeble, flutter- 
ing, thrilling—oh! how thrilling!—pressure of the 
hand—the last fond look of the glazing eye turning 
upon us even from the threshold of existence—the 
faint, faultering accents struggling in death to give 
one more assurance of affection! Aye, go to the 
grave of buried love, and meditate! There settle thy 

account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited—every past endearment unregarded of 
that departed being, who can never—never return to 
be soothed by thy contritions. If thou art a child, 
and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or furrow 
to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent—if 
thou art a husband, and hath ever caused the fond 
bosom that ventnred its whole happiness in thy arms, 
to doubt one moment thy kindness or thy truth—if 
thou art a friend, and hath ever wronged in thought, 


word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided in 
thee—if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one un- 
remitted pang to that true heart that now lies cold 
and still beneath thy feet;—then be assured that ev- 
ery unkind look, every ungracious word, every un- 
gentle action, will come thronging back upon thy 
memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul—then 
be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repent- 
ant on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and 
pour the unavailing tear, more deep, more bitter, be- 
cause unheard and unavailing. Then weave thy 
chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of nature 
about the grave; console thy broken spirits if thou 
canst with these tender, vet futile tributes of regret 
—but take warning by the bitterness of this thy con- 
trition for the dead, and be more faithful and affec- 


tionate in the discharge of thy duties to the living. | 
W. H. 


IDLE MOMENTS. 
BY AMBROSE ANGUS. Eso. 
No. 1. 


-_ 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
ON AMBITION. 


‘“‘Ambition is at a distance, 
A goodly prospect, tempting to the view; 
The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful, because ’tis nigh to heaven: 
But we ne’er think how sandy’s the foundation; 
What storms will shatter, and what tempests a it.” 
TWaY. 


When we are about to consider a subject which 
has, in any manner, been productive of benefit or in- 
jury tothe world, we should have our feelings to- 
wards it softened to such a degree, that we shall 
praise any moral sentiments, and excuse any slight 
impropriety. Ambition has caused much and direful 
ruin in this “abode of misery;” and it is greatly to 
be regretted that men, made after God’s own image, 
should envy their brethren, merely because their ta- 
lents and worth have acquired for them an exalted 
station. Ambition is sometimes laudable, and some- 
times pernicious. Laudable ambition instigates us 
to pursue an honourable path, in order that we may 
arrive at distinction—pernicious ambition prompts 
us to commit any enormities, that we may arrive at 
the goal for which we started; and excites us to re- 
move all obstacles in any manner most convenient to 
ourselves. Laudable ambition prompts the schoolboy 
to pursue his studies with unremitting diligence and 
attention; and induces him to believe, that by assidu- 
ity and perseverance, he will become an ornament to 
society. It instigates the statesman to conduct the 
affairs of the nation prosperously, for it buoys him up 
with the expectation of promotion. Pernicious am- 
bition is so baneful in its nature, that it does not 
stop at any wickedness; it rarely happens that it 
succeeds; for it hurries its votary into an abyss of 
perplexity, 


«And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE BROTHERS. 

It has been observed that coldness and selfishness 
of character, may often be traced to a want of imag- 
ination: but there are those, with whom the habit of 
indulging visionary ideas becomes itself the primary 
souree of those defects; and selfishness is not unfre- 
quently engendered by the defeat of some too fondly 
cherished illusion. Sentiment is sometimes mistak- 
en for virtue. When the mind is too extensively oc- 


| cupied by imagination, there is more heat than light, 


and small scope is given to the influences of religion 
and morality. 

A stronger dissimilitude could scarcely exist, than 
between the warm, romantic temperament of Fran- 
cis Fielding, and the cool, calculating, worldly poli- 
cy of Richard his brother; yet both, probably in dif- 
ferent degrees, but certainly from very opposite caus- 
es, were governed in the leading events of their lives, 
by motives of absolute selfishness. In infancy, they 
were thrown on the protection of an uncle, and 
brought forward into manhood with such accidental 
principles and habits, as might arise from their dif- 
ferent situations in life. 

Richard was educated a merchant. Francis lived 
in retirement. Secluded from his earliest years, and 
accustomed to converse with his own thoughts, un- 
disturbed by the bustle and the inconvenience of 
worldly intercourse, Francis acquired but little inter- 
est in external occurrences, and became habitually 
meditative and melancholy. Long habits of solitary 
contemplation weakened his observation of sensible 
objects, placing him almost wholly under the influ- 
ence of imagination; and the wildly beautiful scenery 
which every where marked that part of the country 
where he lived, assisted to create a poetic enthusi- 
asm, deeply interwoven with his whole moral being. 


‘*‘ He was one of those who owned 
No common soul. He loved to sit 
Among the barron rocks, with fern and heath, 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o’er.— 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing there 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life. 

He would sigh 
With mournful joy, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel: and so, lost man! 
On visionary views would fancy feed 
Till his eye streamed with tears.” 


Upon the death of his uncle, his first impulse was 
to join the brother from whom hitherto he had una- 
voidably been separated. They were to meet for 
the first ‘time since the careless days of childhood, 
and with Francis it was an event to call forth many 
deep and tender feelings. He indulged a thousand 
poetic fancies; a thousand visionary sympathies and 
congenialities: and again and again he awoke from 
sleep in striving to clasp the fancied image of this 
long-loved brother. His own brother! that had been 
cherished on the bosom of his mother! whose cheek 
in earlier days had so often laid side by side with his 
own, and been wet with that mother’s tears. 

Francis was older than Richard, and remembered 
him when an infant; when he had seen him given to 
the arms of his uncle from those of his dying father. 
All these tender recollections pressed on his heart, 
and he nourished them with a painful pleasure; but 
the heart is not always the surest guide; and the mind 
requires as much the aid of observation as of thought- 
When they met, all visionary illusions were at an 
end, for in person and manner Richard was altogeth- 
er unprepossessing, and poor Francis, who had formed 
to himself a model of perfection, and become fairly 
enamoured of the ideal image, could ill conceal the 
first shock of unpleasant surprise: nor was he less 
offended as Richard’s general sentiments and feel- 
ings were gradually unfolded to him. He repined 
with a selfish sensibility over the child of his fancy, 
thus unrealized, and avoiding all unnecessary com- 
munication with one so uncongenial, a gradual cool- 
ness arose between them, ending at length in mutu- 
al disgust. 

Francis could not long exist without some object 
of excitement; and disappointed in what for so many 
years had formed the grand centre of his hopes and 
wishes, he soon found another on whom to exhaust 
the romantic ardour of his soul. 
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He had been introduced, accidently, toa young 


girl of great beauty, and with a very slight know’. | 


edge of her character and disposition, offered her his 
hand, and was accepted: but if, like Rosseau, 
found it necessary to accomplish his mistress froin 
the stores of his own fancy, like that unfortnnate vis- 
jonary, he had amply wherewithal in the stores of his 
own bountiful imagination. Disappointment, how- 
over, was yetin reserve for him; the “lady of his 
jove” was weak in mind, and cold in heart, and Rich- 
ard became the successful rival. 

When from her own lips, Francis received the final 
sentence, he did not rebuke her, but he fled from her 
presence, and sought once more the solitude of his 
carly home;-there, instead of making a generous ef- 
fort to throw off the shackles of grief, devoting his 
future life to the benefit of others, and rising supe- 
rior to the evils that had beset his path, unable to re- 
sist the force of contending passions, he gave him- 
self up to a consuming sorrow, while ** Love without 
hope, and hate without revenge,” were wasting the 
strength of his body, and corroding the vigour of 
hisintellect. But the voice of solitude was a continu- 
ed cry of reproach to him, and after a long and deep 
communion with his own heart, which told him a tale 
of despair, he turned his face for ever from those 
scenes where he had too long indulged his grief, and 
came forth again into society. He was present at 
his brother’s nuptials: his pale face only told what he 
had suffered;—only 


The cankered body 
Betrayed the fretful motion of the mind:” 


vut the effects of an unrestrained indulgence of mor- 
bid passion, and over-wrought sensibility, were yet 
to be exemplified. 

On the morning succeeding the bridal night, Fran- 
cis Fielding was found dead at the threshold of his 
brother’s door, and as it appeared, had fallen by his 
own hand! It was afterwards recollected that of all 
the guests, he had been the last to depart. Until he 
reached the door he had never turned his searching 
eye from the countenance of the bride, who long af- 
terwards remembered and shuddered at the recollec- 
tion of that quiet, but steadfast gaze. 

Ifow melancholy is the picture of perverted sensi- 
vility and genius! those fountains naturally flowing 
with refreshment and health, but by unsubdued pas- 
sions imbued with corruption and bitterness! 

If'in early life no principles are instilled by which 
to govern and arrange the train of ideas, blinded by 
anill regulated imagination, and misled by a false 
enthusiasm, the mind runs to waste; and the very ex- 
cess of kind and benevolent feeling degenerates into 
selfishness: a wrong bias is given to the character, 
and guilt and misery are engendered by those very 
propensities and sympathies which might have been 
made the sources of virtue and happiness. 


IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN. 

Next to the ministers of righteousness, the gentle 
sex have, in all ages, distinguished themselves by 
the lustre which they have constantly shed on ever 
branch and department of charity. Though women 
in their social course of action, describe a smaller 
circle than the men, yet it has been well observed, 
that the perfection of a circle consists not in its di- 


mensions, but its correctness. And if we examine 
tue roll of ancient, or 


modern history, 
Justice to dec] 
from wise pu 
women a double portion of the true spirit of christi- 
ahity, unwearied kindness, tender pity, and practical 


it will be doing the sex but bare 
are, that it seems to us that the Deit 


some of the brightest pages of 


Y\jand shoes. To these latter articles of dress, the 


stran 
Tposes, has infused into the hearts of 


saya; and in other provinces, the basquine; both 


—— 


commisseration. No wonder, indeed, that a system 
of faith, which breathes benevolence and is based on 
charity, should have been early adopted and zealous- 
ly propagated by so many illustrious women. To 
omit earlier cases, and later instances, I shall men- 
tion only two; one of which occurred during the mid- 
dle age of darkness, the other, after the day-star of 
reformation had arisen in Europe. Twelve centu- 
ries ago, the mild and pious Bertha, introduced the 
charities of the gospel, into a royal branch of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. And thus by a woman was the 
glorious and civilizing work begun of christianizing 
our gross and ferocious progenitors. Nine centu- 
ries afterwards, Bullen, (the mother of Elizabeth,) 
that British Queen who became the pillar of protest- 
antism —Bullen the gentle and accomplished; she 
who became a victim to her inexorable tyrant, ata 
time when superstition had corrupted the purity of 
the Gospel—protected in England, the devout lead- 
ers of Evangelical reformation. And it was those 
leaders who afterwards educated so many Juminaries 
of piety an@ learning. And it was these and their 
successors who in the land of our forefathers, diffus- 
ed the radiant light of reason and revelation.. It was 
these men who instructed that sect of puritans in 
church and state, who finally fled across the Atlantic, 
preferring hardship in a howling wilderness, to bigot- 
ry and bondage in their native land; a sect who by 
thus evading persecution, became the founders of 
our republicanism, knowledge and charity, whose 
posterity have aggrandized the rights of man through- 
out this western world. Thus the benevolent pa- 
rent of the universe seems to have appointed the do- 
cile minds or gentle influence of illustrious women, to 


imbibe and diffuse the blessed spirit of christian refor- 
mation and charity. 


THE SPANISH LADIES. 


In the evening, says Sir John Carr, we walked 
upon the Alamada, so called from alama, a poplar.— 
This is the name of a promenade, with which every 
town of any consideration in Spain is embellished. 
It is certainly a very agreeable walk, commanding 
on one side a fine view of the sea. The seats with 
which it is furnished are of stone, and handsome; but 
the trees intended for its ornament, show by their 
wretched appearance, how unpropitious to their 
growth is their marine situation. Here I had an op- 
portunity of seeing the Andalusian ladies to the 
greatest advantage, in that portion of their ancient 
costume, which they never fail to assume whenever 
they go abroad. This dress is composed of the man- 
tillas or veil, which amongst the highest orders, is 
usually of black gauze, and sometimes lace, and de- 
scends from the head, to which it is fastened, over 
the back and arms;—is just crossed in front, and then 
falls very gracefully a little below the knee: the mon- 
ilio or jacket, and petticoat, called in Andalusia, the 


black, are generally of silk; under which usually ap- 
pear two pretty feet, dressed in white silk stockings 


Spanish ladies pay much attention. .The Gala dress 
of the ladies was formerly very fine and preposter- 
ous, ead generally descended from generation to gen- 
eration: at marriages this dress was often let out to 
the humble classes. ‘The grace and majesty of their 
walk, in which the Spanish ladies take great pride, 
never fails to excite the admiration of every foreign- 
ge to tell, whenever they dress after 
the English fashion, or as they call it, an cuerpo, of 
which they are very fond,a vulgar waddle super- 


their native attire. Nor ought the skill with which 
they use the fan. a much larger instrument than that 
carried by our ladies, to be passed over. It is scarce- 
ly ever out of their hands; they manage it with the 
most fascinating dexterity. 

Little girls scarcely twice the hight of a fan, are 
also completely at home in the management of one. 
At first the universal blackness of the female dress. 
produces rather a melancholy effect; but the stran- 
ger soon becomes accustomed to it, and finds it pro- 
ductive of a thousand agreeable sensations. A beau- 
tiful Spanish lady is never seen to so much advan- 
tage, as in this dress, which, however, is immediate- 
ly laid aside when she enters her house. The Span- 
ish women in general, dress for the street, and up- 
on their return home sake off their good clothes. 
silk stockings, and white shoes, and display an ap- 
pearance for which even the effects of a sultry cli- 
mate can scarcely offer any apology. They also 
seem to think that there is no charm in clean teeth, 
which they corrode aud render offensive at an early 
age, by immediately eating sweetmeats and confec- 
tionary, and by the less feminine indulgence of oc- 
casional smoking. A tooth brush they never think of 
using; and I knew a British captain who was consid- 
ered a great coxcomb by several ladies at Cadiz, be- 
cause that instrument was found in his dressing-case. 
When a lady walks out, she is always followed by a 
female servant, attired in the dress I have before de- 
scribed, but of coarser materials, carrying an enor- 
mous green fan in her hand. This attendant is in 
general old and ugly, especially if her mistress be 
young and handsome. | at first regarded the ser- 
vant as a duenna, but soon learnt that a guardian so 
offensive, and who often acted as the insidious tool of 
jealousy, had long been withdrawn, and that these 
female attendents are now the mere appendages of 
a little excusable pride. 


THE FRENCH LADIES. 

There is perhaps no country in the world, (ob- 
serves Lady Morgan, in her “ France,”) where the 
social position of women is so delectable as in France. 
The darling child of society, indulged, not spoiled, 
presiding over its pleasures, preserving its refine- 
ments, taking nothing from its strength, adding much 
to its brilliancy, permitted the full exercise of all her 
faculties, retaining the full endowment of all her 
graces, she persues the golden round of her honour- 
ed existence, limited only in her course by her fee- 
bleness and her taste; by her want of power and ab- 
sence of inclination to ‘‘ over-step the modesty of na- 
ture,” or to infringe upon privileges exclusively the 
attribute of the stronger sex. The characteristic 
feature of a French beauty is expression. Besides 
the ease of her manners, a French woman has com- 
monly a look of cheerfulness and great vivacity- 


HALLEY AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Halley the great Mathematician, dabbled not a 
little in infidelity; he was rather too fond of intro- 
ducing this subject; and once when he had descanted 
somewhat freely on it, in the presence of his friend, 
Sir Isaac Newton, the latter cut him short with this 
observation, ‘‘I always attendto you Dr. Halley. 
with the greatest deference, when you do us the 
honour to converse on astronomy or the mathemat- 
icks, because these are subjects you have industri- 
ously investigated, and which you well understand; 
but Religion is a subject on which I always hear 
you with pain: because it is one which you have not 
seriously examined, and therefore do not compre- 
hend: you despise it because you have not studied i, 


cedes the bewitching movements they display in 


and you wil] not study it because you despise it.” 
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{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
NATURE'S WORKS. 


Quid censes munera terre?”"—Horace. 


Among the mighty works of God appear, 
Objects and scenes so beautiful and grand, 
In order placed, or moving in their sphere, 
Upheld and guided by ‘his powerful hand, 
That the rapt soul of man can only stand, 
And swell with wonder, gratitude, and praise; 
And long—intensely long, that he who planned, 
And guides them still in their mysterious ways, 
Might stamp eternityforever on their face. 


Ye orbs of light! your Maker’s hand has placed, 
To roll and shine in ether’s boundless plain; 
Shall the heavens pass, your radiance be effaced, 
Aud nothing but one boundless blot remain? 
Ye seasons! as ye course and course again, 
Your happy circuit, what can reconcile, 
To the dark thought, that all your beauteous train 
Shall cease? ah! nothing but this hope;—erewhile, 
New heavens and earth shall rise, in brighter forms to smile. 
There’s inspiration in the mountain's height, 
And holy men, as if by nature taught, 
Have made the hills their altars; thence the light 
Of law divine, to erring man was brought: 
There arks have rested—promised lands been sought, 
And freedom’s cradle rock’d by mountain blast; 
I’ve breathed your freshness, and your spirit caught: 
{ve gazed with rapture on your prospect vast, 
And bless’d the hand of him, who bade your feet stand fast. 


And yet the milder features of the earth, 
Can touch the soul; e’en tho’ the fertile plain, 
To luxury’s debasing joys gave birth, 
Degraded inan, and formed the slave's first chain: 
For there refinement leads her smiling train; _ 
There rise the mightiest prodigies of mind— 
There noblest arts have held their happy reign, 
And human life is softened and refined; 
| Bloom on ye fertile vales, blest nurseries of our kind. 


I've look'd upon the oceau’s broad expanse, 
And felt my soul dilating with the sight, 
In painful haste; as when our eyes advance, 
in quick transition, on the blaze of light. 
I’ve heard your voice proclaim the Maker’s might; 
i've seen your war of wiiids—your waves that leap— 
Your sporting monsters—not without delight; 
I've seen the nations o'er your pathway sweep, 
And bear their stores of wealth, aud knowledge o’er the deep. 


And there are works that human minds devise, 
And human hands achieve, beneath heaven’ 
And there are social forms and social ties, 
And social virtues, all so wondrous fair: 
And scenes of life, where God has poured a share 
Of his celestial wisdom on the soul; 
And groups of lofty men, whose spirits dare, 
Suffer and do at duty’s stern controul, 
_And in the immortal race, press onward to the goal. 
Some passages of life there are, so sweet, 
That nought but heaven can e:nulate their worth; 
Such is the peaceful home, where virtues meet, 
And circle round the altar and the hearth. 
Parental love from thence derived its birth, 
~ And filial piety, fraternal care, 
And all the tenderést charities of earth; 
_. Who that has seen, has not conceived the prayer— 
Let not the fell destroyer ever enter there. | 


Care; 


The unstained judgment seat, the spotless hand 

Of the firm judge, no bribe could e’er allure; 
The venerable hall, where sagcs stand, 

{n counsel wise, in fear of heaven pure. 
To plead the rights of man, or fix secure, 

The righteous laws, those guardians of our race: 
I’ve traced these steps of justice, bold and sure, 

And worshipped in her temple’s holy place: 
Rejoice beneath her feet, O earth, retain their trace! 


A sacred light from patriot arms has gleamed, 

When noble breasts have formed their country’s wall; 
Aud sacred blood from patriot veins has streamed, 

And more than earthly glory circled all. 
And I have mused, and felt the thought appal 

My sickening soul:—such glory shall be lost, 
Such strength and majesty in death must fall;— 

I’ve mused and wept—and richer tears can boast, 
Than the proud Persian shed, o’er his invading host. 


The thronging city has her winning charms, 
Her walls, her palaces, her treasured stores, 
Her excellence in arts, her strength in arms, 
Her peaceful homes, her hospitable doors:— 
The tide of precious knowledge, that she pours, 
Through the earth’s vein’s;—who, with prophetic eye, 
Can see her future desolated shores, 
Her glory all, like ruined Babel lie, 
And yet withold the tear—and yet repress the sigh? 


A sweet, a sacred awe steals o’er the soul, 
Within the solemn temple.—mind meets mind, 
And prayerful thoughts, like mingled incense roll, 
Their savours upward, and their answers find. 
And when to meditation well inclined, 
No earthly scene, so much my soul can move; 
In agony of thought, our Maker kind, 
Have [ besought, to spare this scene of love; 


To spare this heaven below, ’till heaven begin above. 
D* * #* 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TWILIGHT HOUR. 


At twilight hour, I love to steal, 

Unseen, unheard, where none are near, 
To nurse the pensive pain I feel, 

And shed alone fond memory’s tear. 


At that loved hour sad thoughts arise, 

Of friends, by absence made more dear, 
Fond cherish’d hopes, long sever'd ties, 

And blighted feelings, cold and sear. 
Then thought reverts to other days, 

Sweet tones are heard, loved forms appear, 
And memory tells of other lays, 

Breathed to fond friendship’s list’ning ear. 


To clasp the hand, in thought I fly, 
Which never coldly met with mine, 

And read the greeting of that eye, 
Oh! fancy, *twas a dream of thine. 


Yet, do I love the twilight hour, 

For thought, a soothing balm can bring, 
And fancy’s sweet and soothing power, 

Blunts, kindly, memory’s poignant sting. 

Harrier. 
THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our objectis happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
1n life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 


From all we encounter to 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


SONG—BY MISS LANDON. . 
She took a flower and plucked the leaves, 
Then flung them in the wine; 
And ever thus, she said, at first, 
The hopes of young love shine. 
The cup is drained; amid the dregs 
The leaves pale scentless lie; 
And ever thus, she said, at last, 
The hopes of young love die. 


Inthe new piece of ‘Love and Reason,” old Gene- 
ral Dorlan is pursuading Adjutant Vincent to — 
“ She is an angel,” says the General—*T don’t want an 
angel—I should'nt know what to do with bn angel” 


was the reply of the single-hearted Adjutant. “ She 
is all sweetness,” rejoins the General:—*‘ So 1s a bee- 
hive,” answers Vincent, but it does not follow that.I 
should like to thrust my head into it. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO AMANDA. 8 


When first I met thy sparkling glanee, — 
And heard thy lips wild words unfolding, 
I litle dream’d affections trance 
Would pay the pricé of my beholding; 
I little thought a smile so bright 
As thine, could be destruction’s beacon, 
And never dreamed thine eyes of light 
Could make their holy lustre weaken. 


I madly hung upon thy words, 
And as the traveller fendly lingers, 
To eatch the songs of forest birds, 
I heard, and press'd thy snewy fingers— 
Alas, that they so like thy heart ; 
Without one warm pulse thro’ it stealing, 
Should nought but icy thrills impart 
For all my bursts of tender feeling. 


‘Thou canst not love, forgetful girl! 
Thy bosom hath no fervent gushes, 
And tho’ thy beauty seems the pearl 
Where virgins paint their holy blushes— 
Cold as an ice gem is thy soul, 
Without one ray of love to light it; 
And they who feel thycharms controul, = 
May yield their hearts, and thou wilt slight it. 


Yes, yes thy lip looks pure and bright, 
Thy smile too, hath an angel sweetness; 
But scorn can soon dispell its light, 
And tell a tale of more than fleetness— 
Oh what a fool was I to love, 
And waft my hopes on beauty’s pinion; 
To pour my soul out, but to prove, 
That thou vain girl, art falsehood’s minion. ROMEO. 


Signora Gareia, when she appeared, was as yets 
mere girl, and never had appeared on any public stage; 
but from the first moment of her appearance she show- 
ed evident talents for it, both as a singer and actress.— 
Her extreme youth, her prettiness, her pleasing voice, 
and sprightly, easy action as Rosina in the Barbiere di 
Seviglia, in which part she mace her debut, gained her 
general favour; but she was too highly extolled, and 
injudiciously put forward as a prima donna, when she 
was only a very promising debutante, who in time, by 
study and practice, would in all probability, under the 
tuition of her father, a good musician, but (to my ears, 
at least) a most disagreeable singer, rise to eminence 
in her profession. But in the following year she went §& 
with her whole family (all of whom, old and young, are § 

singers, tant bons que mauvais) to establish an Italian 
opera in America, where, it is said, she is married; 9 
that she will probably never return to this country, if 
she goes to Europe. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Group after group are gathering.—Such as prest 
Once to their Saviour’s arms, and gently laid 

Their cherub heads upon his shielding breast, 
Though sterner souls the fond approach forbade; 

Group after group glide on with noiseless tread, 
And round Jehovah’s sacred altar meet, 

Where holy thoughts in infant hearts are bred, 
And holy worts their ruby lips repeat, 

Oft in a chastened glance with modulation sweet. 


Yet some there are upon whose childish brows 
Wan poverty hath done the work of care; 
Look up ye sad ones!—’tis your Father’s house 
Beneath whose consecrated dome you are; 
More gorgeous robes ye see, and trappings rare, 
And watch the gaudier forms that gaily move, 
And deem, perchance, mistaken as ye are 
The “ coat of many colours’’proves His love, 
Whose sign is in the heart, and whose reward above. 


_ TO THE EDITOR. 


Permit a giddy, trifling girl, 
For once to fill your poet's corner; 
She cares not how the’ critics snarl, 
Or beaux or marcaronies scorn her; 
She longs in print her lines to see; 
Oblige ber, (sure you can’t refuse it,) 
And, if you find her out, your fee 
Shall be—ro kiss Her—if you choose it. R. 
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